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CONATION AND MENTAL ACTIVITY. If 


III. CoNATION AND THE SELF 


O one supposes that, in the earlier and more undeveloped stages 
of conation, ‘‘the self’’ is pictured as identified with a wished- 
for future condition or even that there is anything at all which might 
justly be called the self. And now following Dr. Stout, I go a step 
further and suggest that, even when a conative state has become com- 
plex enough to involve thoughts of the present situation, of a change 
in it, a desire for the change, and a tendency toward it, even then 
there need be no identification of the thing wanted with the self. If 
all that is meant is that we think of ourselves as trying to get what 
we want, it may readily be granted; but is this identification, and is 
it with the self? Perhaps it might not be amiss to remember that it 
is usually other things and other people that we wish would change, 
not ourselves; though, doubtless, we wish changes in them, not so 
much for their own sakes as for ours; so that in these cases there is a 
reference to ourselves, though not necessarily to the self. 

But in the vast majority of my conative states, if my introspec- 
tion is not at fault, I do not identify what I want with the self. 
I want to get something and I set about getting it. I do not dignify 
my wants as eternal attributes of a persistent me. ‘‘I want what 
I want when I want it,’’ as an American song says. A man may not 
even identify himself with what he is striving with all his might to do. 
He may even resist the notion that his action binds him or in any 
way affects his true self. ‘‘The last drop, Clemmy my boy, the last 
drop,’’ says Richard Phenyl in ‘‘Sweet Lavender,’’ pleading for 
more liquor. The unspoken argument runs somewhat thus, ‘‘I am 
not a drunkard at bottom (the real self). This drop won’t make 
me one.’’ And, as the desire swamps all representative as against 
presentative considerations, ‘‘I’m going to have this drink, anyway.’’ 
Doubtless, an exaggerated case; but of how many of our own long- 
ings and activities could we make parallel statements, though not 
perhaps of anything so vulgar as strong drink! 

1¥or the first article of this series see this JouRNAL, Vol. VI., No. 18. 
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“To thine own self be true... 
Thou canst not then be false to any man” 


says Shakespeare. As there is still, however, much falsity in the 
world, notwithstanding this analysis of ethical psychology, we can 
only suppose that there is much conative activity whose aim has not 
been identified with the self. 

Beyond and below all these questions of definition there is a 
deeper difference between those who regard the essence of will and 
conation as consisting in the result of an interplay of ideas and those 
who regard conation as fundamental in psychic life. If we are to 
wait for mental activity until we have first, a conception of the self, 
and secondly, a capacity for ideal wants, power to picture ideal 
futures and compare them with present situations, then, except for 
high stages of intellectual development, there will be no such activity. 
Herbart, indeed, deliberately faced a similar issue. His doctrine 
that will is developed within the circle of ideas, and his extremely 
unbiologie conception of the mind as a sort of neutral territory on 
which opposing apperceptive masses fight it out, were coherent 
enough, if not true. Development in his view resulted from a swal- 
lowing up of the smaller and more sporadic by the larger and more 
organized systems of ideas; they drove the others out of mind, or 
demanded their de-individualization as a condition of their existence, 
as if they were admitting them to a trade-union or political party. 
When thus organized and coherent we have the self. On this show- 
ing, no ‘‘idea’’ can get in unless favored by the house party ; indeed, 
to get in at all, it must be received in some way by the party in pos- 
sesslion—apperceived, the technical term is. There is some ground 
here, therefore, for talking about ideas being identified with the self; 
but, though there might be mental activity in the process of recep- 
tion, it is after all only the reception of an idea; if it is to become 
fact it must, as the newspaper slang of the day has it, be materialized. 
And this, except for very fortunate persons, usually requires cona- 
tive activity in addition, that is, an actual striving to realize their 
thought. 

Possibly, it may fairly be objected that what is meant by writers 
who take this view of mental activity just criticized is not so much 
that every conative state may be thus described, but that all highly 
developed conative states ought to be of this character. They have 
furnished normatives for our instruction and guidance rather than 
the normals of science. That we should compare our wished-for 
state with our present situation, that our actions should be based 
on deliberate decision, that we should hold our ideas before us in an 
objective way, and think how far they harmonize with what we 
know of our own character, all this is excellent counsel and such 
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descriptions furnish a valuable chapter in psychological ethics. 
Such work as this, because it is good pedagogy rather than good 
psychology, has made Herbart so valuable a writer for teachers. 
But, if I am not mistaken, it is just here that the difficulty has 
arisen. Some of us are seeking the psychology of conation, others 
its ethics. But how is the above account bad psychology? an Her- 
bartian may object. Is it not a true account of the way in which 
many of us—the more moral of us—do deal with our conative 
states? It is; but how do we get the ‘‘ideas’’ whose coherence 
forms character? Have they no relation to inner activities and 
strivings which, indeed, preceded ‘‘ideas’’ altogether? And, on the 
ethical ground itself, is a static coherency the aim of morality? The 
great evolutionist, Mr. H. Spencer, thought it was; but then, he was 
non-evolutionary in metaphysics and ethics. Do we think so now? 
But, not to dispute as to ideals, let us return to the psychology of 
the question. What of our own new departures, our sudden con- 
versions, our revolutions in thought? What of the still, small voice 
which we obey when the thunderous noise and luminous glare startle 
us indeed, but do not direct us? If we were to act only in accord- 
ance with the bulk of our ideas, I venture to suggest that we should 
all do what our pastors and masters, spiritual and other, have all 
along prescribed for us. But we do not; the relatively isolated 
stands out against a whole mass of inter-congruent notions. Coal- 
escence is often quite impossible, and the point for us now is that 
the whole conative tendency may be with the new idea; a compara- 
tively bloodless logic alone supports the others. I do not say this 
ought to be so, but introspection applied to any progressive life will 
decide that it is a common ease. Such conations frequently carry 
the feeling of ethical value and our ethical judgments support them. 
Perhaps they ought not, but psychologically they do. 

It will be seen by those who have followed the line of argument, 
suggested, perhaps, rather than worked out, that I have admitted as 
our ideas any which we appear to understand and accept intellect- 
ually. Perhaps this might fairly be objected to; but it seemed to me 
most in accord with common usage. 


IV. CoNATION, PLEASURE AND PAIN 


Nearly all of us hate and avoid death and strive to live on, how- 
ever miserable our lives. It is true that a few very reasonable per- 
sons, having clearly concluded that life to them will continue to 
yield a balance of unhappiness, courageously put an end to them- 
selves. Notwithstanding our usual exhortations to rationality, we 
declare these people to be insane. So that I am justified in putting 
them out of court, since I am dealing here with normal psychology 
only. 
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An interesting point is that our dislike of death is not derived 
from experience, unless it be true, after all, that eels do get used to 
being skinned. 

The progress of life is, on one side, not inaptly illustrated by the 
acquirement of our pleasant vices (a significant combination of ad- 
jective and noun—we never speak of virtues as pleasant). For ex- 
ample, our first smoke lives with us in vivid memories. We derived 
so much pleasure from it that we went at it again, according to the 
classical association plain-pleasure school. But the plain man will 
hardly accept this, nor will, I think, even the least introspective psy- 
chologist. No, we just ‘‘stood it’’ for a while; the pleasure in it came 
some time afterwards. If this is true, and it seems largely true of life 
in two senses, both biologic and sporting, we must reconsider the old 
analysis of associationism. For those who have forgotten it, let me 
put it very briefly. Activity was a result of high nutrition; the 
animal plunged about or around in any and every way possible. 
Some of these movements he found pleasurable, others he found 
painful. He remembered which were which and repeated the pleas- 
urable ones, I was going to say, ad nauseam, earefully avoiding the 
others. 

Here we have a scheme which at least has the merit of explaining 
such profundities as ‘‘The burnt child dreads the fire.’’ And, in 
addition, it provides our actions with a motive foree. With pain and 
pleasure to drive us along, we have no need of a conative tendency. 
We can get adapted to our environments, we can forswear all agency 
except for the first unintentional and accidental squirm, and put all 
blame on the external world if things go wrong; our mental com- 
binations are induced by its material ones, by those that we like 
more especially, because we run away from the others; and we can’t 
help our likes and our dislikes. These are the positive advantages 
of the doctrine. Negatively, we can get rid of feelings of conative 
tendency, a mysterious something not measurable. Now if this 
scheme results from a true analysis and we ean get rid of anything 
unmeasurable, it will be a gain to science and will do something to 
prevent the facile oratory whose overflow is even more noxious in 
educational theory than in psychology. But we must not say a 
thing does not exist because we have not yet found a reliable 
method of measuring it. 

The whole question at issue turns on an adequate analysis of the 
conative state. To me our unspoken conative attitude seems to be, 
‘*T shan’t be happy till I get it,’’ and not, ‘‘I am trying to get it 
because I want to be happy.’’ To those readers who think this 
mere verbalism I would ask how many times have they themselves 
found happiness when they have got it and whether they expect to 
do so next time. 
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Anthony Trollope, speaking of a lady whose daughter was at last 
successfully married, writes: ‘‘It was all done now. Everything was 
over. Though she had quarreled daily with her daughter for the 
last twelve years—to such an extent lately that no decently civil 
word ever passed between them—still there had been something to in- 
terest her. There had been something to fear and something to 
hope. The girl had always had some prospect before her more or 
less brilliant. Her life had had its occupation and future triumph 
was possible. Now it was all over. The link by which she had been 
bound to the earth was broken.’’ Not to get what we want is painful, 
but the lowest earthly hell is to want nothing. Then, indeed, one 
may turn one’s face to the wall. This is not pessimism. I am 
enunciating no philosophical creed. I am making statements as to 
mental facts; psychology, that is, not metaphysics. Nor does this 
analysis imply or invalidate any ethical belief. 

It is quite arguable that we ought to say, ‘‘I want to get it be- 
cause I ought to want to be happy and that will make me so.’’ But 
it is so necessary for hedonists to preach this that we may be quite 
sure it is not often done. When Mill argued that happiness ought to 
be desired because we do desire it, he was making the acceptance of 
his own ideal difficult by basing it upon an error. We may fitly re- 
member that when he was asked if he would be happy if all the re- 
forms he wished for were carried out, he thought for a while, and 
then said, ‘‘No’’! It must have been a hard saying, for he would 
see clearly enough the implied refutation of the basis of his own 
ethical doctrine. Let me try to present my analysis in another way 
—an imaginary dialogue. 

A. ‘‘I want something and am trying to get it.’’ 

B. ‘‘Are you pleased to want it?’’ 

A. ‘‘I do not know; sometimes I am.’’ 

B. ‘‘Are you pained to want it?’’ 

A. ‘‘I do not know; sometimes I am.”’ 

B. ‘‘Do you feel happy when you are getting towards it and un- 
happy when thwarted ?’’ 

A. ‘*Yes, certainly.’’ 

B. ‘‘Will you be happy when you get it?’’ 

A. (Thoughtfully) ‘‘I do not know; I know I want it.’” 

If such an attitude is possible, and that is the lowest verisimilitude 
that can be claimed for it, it would seem that a feeling of tendency 

*A lady of uncertain age is reported to have asked recently at a railway 
bookstall for a good book on marriage. The attendant strongly recommended 
a work entitled “ How to be Happy Though Married.” The lady replied that 


she did not want that sort of a thing at all; what she wanted was a book on 
how to get married; the happiness could take care of itself. 
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and want can be clearly distinguished from pleasure and pain, and 
that we can go forward without being allured by prospective pleas- 
ure or driven by present pain. ‘‘We take a withering stick and 
plant it in the ground,’’ says Sterne, ‘‘and then we water it because 
we have planted it.’’ 

But can these feelings of tendency be distinguished from those 
of pleasure and pain? Can they be ‘‘distinguished as separate ele- 
mentary processes? Do these words mean in the minds of those who 
use them, can they be separated as distinct processes? If they do, it 
may be necessary to answer the question in the negative, as indeed 
we might have to do for any mental constituents whatever. But if 
they mean, can they be distinguished as separate processes? it seems 
enough to say that we can distinguish them separately ; and, that we 
think we are repeatedly doing it, ordinary intercourse shows. 

Most of the disciplinary devices of the educational psychologist 
aim at the employment of tendency, the occupation of the pupil’s own 
activities. It is not so common now for children to be driven for- 
ward by punishment, and it is beginning to be thought bad to dangle 
before them perpetually the allurements of reward. When consid- 
ering a boy’s work, the teacher asks himself, ‘‘Has the boy tried?”’ 
The boy at least thinks he knows whether he was trying or not and, 
if he is unsuccessful in his work, spontaneously adopts the defense, 
‘*T did try hard, sir.’’ Now the teacher, if he is to be respected by 
his pupils, must not be easily deceived. That is, he must be able in 
some way to measure the amount of ‘‘try.’’ And, unless pupil and 
teacher are forever to be at cross purposes, the result the teacher 
gets must roughly approximate to the feeling of try as experienced 
by the pupil. How does the teacher do it? Obviously not by the 
comparison of results between A and B, but by a comparison of A’s 
own work at different times, with certain supplementary checks as to 
the appearance of continuity of attention. The results are func- 
tions of two variables, the power of doing the work if attention be 
given to it, and the amount of continuous attention which is given 
to it. 

We find then that this difficult problem, the evaluation of the sep- 
arate factors, is done roughly every day. True it is that one can not 
externally separate the power from the ‘‘try’’; there must be some 
power and there must be some ‘‘try’’; but they can be distinguished 
as separate; there can be much ‘‘try’’ with little power, and much 
power with little ‘‘try.’’ 

Some experimental psychologists, however, would, I fear, still 
assert that they can not recognize so vague a thing. But read their 
own accounts of their experiments. Let us imagine some from the 
Oxford Laboratory. Such sentences as the following might be 
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found, ‘‘I do not think that F. H. B.’s work was reliable; he was 
obviously not keen about results and was not trying to get them; he 
seemed to think that each mental process was more like another 
than it was like itself, that they were, indeed, Absolutely the same.’’ 
Or again, ‘“‘F. C. 8. S. was a capital observer, profoundly interested 
in the work and most keen to get good results in practise.’’ I need 
not go on; the admissions are evident. 

On the other hand, other experimental psychologists have be- 
lieved so fully that they could measure the attention given to a 
piece of work—its amount of ‘‘try’’—that they have held the results 
of the work to be directly proportional to the attention and so have 
accepted the results as a direct measure of attention. With this I 
do not agree, but I have great hopes that we shall soon have satis- 
factory devices, direct or indirect, for measuring felt tendency; let 
us trust, without too much artificial simplification. 


V. CONATION AND SENSATIONS 


The identification of our feelings of mental activity with motor 
sensations is one more step toward simplification and is, therefore, 
to be weleomed, if analysis will bear it out. 

One school of thinkers, we may remember, would allow us no 
activity in mind without a complicated interplay of ideas; mental 
activity was, indeed, for them, limited to the intellectual play of ideal 
contents with an ‘‘ego’’ as onlooker whose impartiality and purity 
[it was sometimes called the pure ego] restrained him from striving 
to realize the ideas in practise, though he said they were his own, 
and thought of himself as having them. 

The opposed school, however, tells us to look for our feelings of 
activity in quite a different direction. It believes that we shall find 
them identical with sensations of strain, pressure, and tension, which 
are, of course, of peripheral origin. Our sensations of strain, pres- 
sure, and tension, however, are marked, and only marked when we 
are opposed, or tired; and, if our feelings of activity are due to them, 
we can only conclude that we are most active when we are most im- 
peded. It is true that we know we are active when we make an 
effort ; but we feel more active when we don’t need to make an effort. 
When I make efforts to write psychology, it is poor stuff, I know; 
at other times, I, at least, am not equally aware of that. 

We may compare also the speed of effortless activity with activ- 
ity under strain. In the one ease we feel we are getting on; in the 
other, whatever the result of the work may be, we are slow and dis- 
pirited. 

But does not Dr. Stout make undue concession to the opposing 
view in speaking of persons being interested in having motor sen- 
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sations? In explaining so carefully how, in his opinion, the error 
has arisen, in showing, as he does, that we can more easily obtain 
certain motor sensations by trying for them than we can obtain other 
sensations, and hence, being so often joined together, our mental 
activities and our movements have become identified, he has used 
language which seems to concede too much to the view to which he 
is opposed. ‘‘ We can always have these (motor sensations) when we 
are interested in having them, and discontinue them when we are 
interested in discontinuing them.’’ In the beginning of mental de- 
velopment motor sensations are very imperfectly under control.’’ 
The child gradually acquires an habitual command over his motor 
experiences ‘‘so as to count on them as a matter of course whenever 
he is interested in having them.’’ 

Would not the second sentence run more truly thus? ‘‘In the 
beginning of mental development, the child’s movements are very 
imperfectly under control.’’ And is there any stage of human de- 
velopment, however low, in which movements are made for the 
pleasure of motor sensations? Are even the first violent and uncer- 
tain movements of the arms toward the mouth made for the sake of 
the pleasure of the motor sensations derived from them? And can 
we always discontinue the motor sensations when we are interested 
in discontinuing them? Last year’s Oxford crew. would have been 
glad if that were true. And the tired writer or telegraphist, 
acutely alive to every minute variation in his hand-motor sensations, 
goes on long after he is ‘‘interested in discontinuing them.’’ For 
psychological purposes, indeed, we can become interested in them; 
but, in my opinion, to ascribe this interest to the child or to any 
one else in normal life is erroneous. Children, as far as I know 
them, are no more interested in their motor sensations as such than 
the Oxford and Cambridge crews were on April 4. The child, like 
them, wants to do something to win his race, not to get motor sen- 
sations. The opposed view seems to me to imply that a child judges 
his activities to be successful if he gets certain motor sensations 
from them. 

How do we arrive at sensations? Do we begin with them and, 
from them, construct objects by a process of summation; then after- 
wards work up our objects into classes based upon their sensational 
likenesses and differences ? 

The psychological infant, who, fortunately for some of our the- 
ories, can not speak for himself, and would not know his own mind 
if he could, is sometimes described as proceeding in this way. Others 
make him chaotically perceive the universe as a sort of continuum, 
a ‘‘big, booming, buzzing universe,’’ in which with purposive and 
analytic care he begins to identify and distinguish parts here and 
there. 
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With very young children and indeed with older ones (I can not 
speak for the infant), I have little doubt that the perception of 
objects is prior to both sensation and continuum. Genetically, there- 
fore, it would not be correct to call the mind a sensation-complex. 
The separate sensational contributions to a percept are indeed only 
analyzed out and separately attended to with much effort on the part 
of a young child, and with much assistance from his teacher’s 
directions. The ‘‘things’’ are well known, but the component sensa- 
tions which help to form our percepts of them are not only not as 
well known, but are not always recognized when they are pointed out. 
So we begin with ‘‘things’’ in education, not ‘‘sensations.’’ The 
reader will remark, ‘‘True, but not all the truth.’’ <A very intelli- 
gent class of seven-year-old children, fifty in number, were recently 
asked by their teacher to write down the first thing that came into 
their minds when she said the word ‘‘apple.’’ Forty-eight of them 
wrote, ‘‘Eat it,’’ ‘‘I should like to eat it,’’ or, ‘‘You ean eat it,’’ in 
one form or another. One boy only, botanically minded, wrote 
‘*Pips’’ and illustrated the association known as that of the whole 
and the part. The ‘‘things’’ with which education begins are those 
which satisfy in some way some conative tendency. 

But children are taught afterwards to concentrate attention on 
the sensational factors in their percepts. Why is this? And the 
experimental psychologist, also, isolates one sensational component 
after another so as to get the effect of each, as it were, pure. Is not 
the procedure of the teacher something like the procedure of the 
experimental psychologist? It certainly is so; and, in both cases, 
only by some such method ean rapid advances in discrimination be 
made; without analysis little can be done. 

But the teacher in his crowded classroom ean not forget—as may 
more easily happen to the psychologist in the laboratory—that the 
perceptual and sensational growth of his observers is conditioned 
throughout, and always, by conations, without which, indeed, noth- 
ing but the idle play of fancy—the esthetic rather than the purposive 
grouping of sensations and pereepts—would ever occur at all. 

The motor sensations, which are said to be what we mean by cona- 
tion, themselves occur, like other sensations, within the process which 
they are said to constitute. 

Dr. Stout does not appear very hopeful about the investigation 
of the conative complex. We can not, he thinks, combine the ele- 
ments with their peculiar connection by a constructive process in a 
laboratory. However this may be, we can and do, in real life, both 
industrial and educational, repeatedly endeavor to combine these 
elements in their peculiar connection. 

In educational work, we count on children of certain ages having 
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certain tendencies rapidly developing and strongly felt. We believe 
that they will aim at certain ends. We may present to them a 
universe as rationally connected (and as unreal) as a mathematical 
formula; we may deck it with sweet things, chocolate alphabets and 
magic-lantern geography, and guard the wished-for land with cor- 
poral terrors; but vainly, for, whatever our ideal of education, what- 
ever we wish the child to know and do, the work, to be successful, 
must somehow be linked up with, and must become progressive stages 
in, the accomplishment of something towards which the child’s own 
nature tends. This conation, this natural activity, this developmental 
tendeney,? which many of the builders of sensational psychology 
reject, is for the educationist the very headstone in the corner. 
W. H. WINcH. 


LONDON. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE INFINITE IN SPACE AND TIME 


RENOUVIER, one of the profoundest of modern finitists, 
« derives his proof of the finiteness of space and time from the 
absurdity, and consequent unreality, of the infinite number. Certain 
contemporary logicians, on the other hand, prove the reality of the 
infinite number by appeal to the reality of empirically infinite spacial 
and temporal phenomena. This situation is at least interesting. As 
against Renouvier, it can be urged that the assertion of the finiteness 
of space is repugnant to the intelligence, while that of its infinity is 
somehow warm. But, on the other hand, there seems to be no justi- 
fication for the logicians’ assertion of the infinity of phenomena,’ and 
Renouvier’s rejection of the realized infinite number is sound. We 
have then the problem of reconciling the non-existential character of 
the infinite number with the intellectual demand that space and time 
be thought as infinite. A solution of this problem demands, of course, 
a reinvestigation of the nature of space and the formulation of a 
Space concept. 

There are three categories under which space and time ean be 
conceived: they are thing, relation, and quality or abstraction. It 
is not necessary here to enter into the Leibniz-Newton controversy 
over relative and absolute space, as these two philosophers had dif- 
ferent ends in view and were not talking about experience with a 
common purpose in mind. Also we need not touch upon the subject- 
object strife as waged by Fischer and Trendelenburg, for the solu- 

21 do not argue that every natural tendency should be gratified; but that 
educational ideals must be grafted upon existing tendencies, if we are to realize 


them. 
1Cf. this JouRNAL, Vol. V., No. 3, November, 1908, pp. 628-634. 
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tions in question, including Trendelenburg’s dritte méglichkeit, are 
rooted in metaphysical presuppositions quite foreign to our empirical 
standpoint.2, We have merely to examine the pragmatic value of the 
categories enumerated above with respect to the conception of space 
and time as finite or infinite. 

The concept of space and time under the eategory of things is 
powerless to help us. For, as things, they must be actual and ean 
neither be thought as finite or infinite. They can not be thought as 
finite, for every finite thing has limits beyond which there is some- 
thing else, but to ask what is beyond space and time is absurd. And 
they can not be conceived as infinite things, for if actual and infinite 
they would present the realization of series which are defined in such 
a way that their realization is impossible. The category of the thing, 
therefore, even if in any sense intelligible when applied to space or 
time, has no value for the problem that we have undertaken to solve. 

Space or time as a relation between things is still less a satisfae- 
tory concept. Not only is it hard to attach any meaning to the finity 
or infinity of a relation, but also it becomes necessary under this con- 
cept to speak of objects as spacially and extendedly related and not 
as extended and spacial. We ean, of course, define the spacial as 
that which is spacially related to other things and is composed of 
spacially related parts, and analogously the temporal, and such con- 
cepts might work for geometrical analyses. We seem, however, to 
live with extended things that are not mere complexes of extensively 
related non-extended phenomena. Only a mind ‘‘debauched by 
learning’’ and so dead to reality that it lives only in a play of reason 
ean tolerate such a concept of space or time as ultimate. Conse- 
quently, even if the mathematician, as such, is satisfied, the category 
of relation as applied to space and time ean not satisfy the broader 
purpose of philosophy, which demands the equivalent of an empirical 
presentation. 

There remains then the possibility of conceiving space and time, 
in some sense, as abstractions from reality. This is fundamentally 
the position of Berkeley, for, of course, abstraction is not here meant 
in the sense in which he so convincingly proved abstract ideas to be 
absurd. ‘‘And perhaps, if we inquire narrowly, we shall find we ean 
not even frame an idea of pure space exclusive of all body. This I 
must confess seems impossible as being a most abstract idea... . So 
that when I speak of pure or empty space, it is not to be supposed 
that the word ‘space’ stands for an idea distinct from or conceivable 
without body and motion—though indeed we are apt to think every 
noun substantive stands for a distinct idea that may be separated 
from all others.’’? If Berkeley had not been, like Spinoza, God-in- 


2 Vaihinger’s Commentar, Bd. II., 8. 131-151. 
8“ Principles,” § 116. 
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toxicated, he might have developed the space concept for every fu- 
ture empiricism. As it is, we must carry on the development of the 
empiricist’s concept of space and time for ourselves. 

In the first place, it is evident that from this point of view space 
and time have existence independent of the rest of reality only in re- 
lation to some perceiver for whom they are pragmatic abstractions. 
They are aspects of reality that may be singled out for a purpose just 
as a hill may be selected from a landscape although in reality it melts 
into it and is continuous with it. Reality presents itself to us as a 
changing continuity, but, because changing, not as a homogeneous 
continuity. Some aspects of it are of great practical moment to us 
and others are relatively insignificant, and this fact suggests to us 
the notion of disereteness. Consequently all discreteness is discrete- 
ness for some perceiver and only pragmatically real; 7. e., real from 
some point of view and for some purpose. 

The fact of change is often neglected in considering the space 
concept, for, at first blush, space seems to be the most peaceful and 
abiding of entities. Locke knew that space and time could not be 
separated. ‘‘ Expansion and duration do mutually embrace and com- 
prehend each other; every part of space being in every part of dura- 
tion, and every part of duration in every part of expansion.’* He 
might have gone farther: if one sets oneself the problem of contem- 
plating an absolutely unchanging universe, one finds that not only 
time, but also space, has become meaningless. The common spacial 
predicates such as ‘‘distance,’’ ‘‘direction,’’ ‘‘between,’’ have no 
significance independent of the idea of motion or change. From this 
dependence on the same fundamental reality and from their definite 
value with respect to it, space and time might be called the dimen- 
sions of change, and any change which is not both spacial and tem- 
poral is unthinkable.® 

To conceive space and time thus as aspects of reality picked out 
from practical motives by the perceiver explains directly and simply 
the intellectual repugnance pertaining to the notion of finite space 
and time, for to try to conceive them as finite is to limit reality by an 
abstraction from it, as if one should define a necessary cataclysm and 
annihilation of the material universe on the grounds of a finite con- 
ception of color so that there might come to be no longer any color 
which things could be. 

This concept also makes evident the absurdity of trying to treat 
space and time as actual infinities, for that would be to suppose the 
present actuality of all change. It is to put ourselves in the position 

4“ Hssay,” II., Ch. 15, § 12. 


5 This is affirmed of conscious, as well as of physical, change, and therefore 
with a readiness to accept some spatio-temporal theory of consciousness, 
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of a conscious absolute. But, then, there is not any space or time 
any more, for there is no way of abstracting them in his wholly 
peaceful reality. The situation may be interesting for this ideal 
absolute, and from his point of view, real; for mere man, however, 
the attitude is impractical, and the situation unreal. It is only the 
need of living with a changing reality that leads man to form a con- 
cept of the spacial and temporal as discrete aspects of things. A 
need immanent in us as living and conscious beings leads us to the 
abstraction of all the discrete entities out of which we build our 
world, and therefore this world reduces on last analysis to a prag- 
matie construction in the service of life, a construction in which the 
elements are unreal and abstract only in their disereteness, but are 
real and concrete in their continuity. The absolute itself is only 
such a construction, and as a limiting concept, having only ideal 
existence, may perhaps have pragmatic value. The objection to a 
real absolute is the same as that to a realized infinite: conceive reality 
as a real absolute and we are out of joint with the present and finite. 
It is an attempt to say what reality would be like if we were different 
and placed in an entirely different situation with respect to it from 
what we ever can be; and the difficulties of absolutism all arise from 
the attempt to conceive reality from such a point of view, and to 
derive thence conceptions which shall be of service to us in living 
with it as mere finite beings. We can not eat our cake and have it too. 

The concept of space and time as abstractions does assure an 
infinity of space and time in exactly the same sense in which the 
mathematical infinite has meaning. There are two forms of this 
infinity, infinite divisibility and infinite extension. To say that space 
and time are infinitely divisible means that our spacial and temporal 
experience permits of analysis analogous to that of the number con- 
tinuum. As Berkeley says:’ ‘‘In arithmetic, therefore, we regard 
not the things, but the signs, which nevertheless are not regarded for 
their own sake, but because they direct us how to act with relation 
to things, and dispose rightly of them.’’ In other words, an elab- 
orate definition like that of the linear continuum is merely the for- 
mulation of the method for breaking a line in two in so many ways 
that no conceivable break is unspecified. But to use an expression 
from my previous paper in this JOURNAL, referred to above, in a 
mathematical infinite new elements are always ‘‘bubbling up’’ and 
in calling space infinitely divisible, we are merely asserting that the 
evolution of our spacial experience is of the same type as the evolu- 
tion of entities in the mathematical linear continuum. 

With respect to infinite extension, the application is a little more 


°Cf. note 1. 
7“ Treatise,” § 122. 
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difficult to make. It is impossible to think of a growth or develop- 
ment of space without motion, and motion can only be defined as 
change of place. It is therefore evident that we do not mean by the 
infinity of space an extension of actual space in connection with a 
fuller experience of reality. When we define a mathematical series 
as infinite, as for example the whole number series, we mean that 
there is nothing in the nature of that series, as a pragmatic postulate, 
to limit the extent of any concrete realization of it, and that no actual 
or imaginable class of entities could be limited by it. Exactly the 
same thing is true of the infinity of space. To call space infinite means 
that the particular isolatable aspect of reality that we call space is 
of such a nature that it can not define a limit to existent reality, and 
that, therefore, in so far as reality exists it is spacial. The infinity 
of time is significant in a perfectly analogous fashion. 

It follows that different geometrical conceptions of space, n-dimen- 
sional or curved, can be put on a level with the Euclidean concept, if 
they can be shown to be serviceable interpretations of the spacial 
aspect of experience. It is even possible to state the conditions under 
which a finite part of space might demand actual treatment as infinite 
from beings suitably organized. If, for example, as every object 
moved from some point in such a space, the object shrank to one half 
its size in the first unit distance, to one quarter of its original size in 
the next half-unit distance, ete., the distance of two units, as applied 
by a being not subject to the laws of that space, would comprise an 
infinity of space for beings within it, 2. e., whose experience was 
organized in accordance with its laws. Their experience might 
appear spacially to them exactly as ours does to us, and there is no 
reason, except the spirit manifest in Occam’s razor, to prevent us 
from considering our experience of reality as a fragment of a larger 
reality, experienced by differently organized beings as a greater 
space, and as containing our ‘‘infinity’’ as a finite portion. And 
this, it seems to me, is a reason why occult speculation is not eradi- 
eated from philosophy. There are always minds for whom it is 
easier to multiply hypotheses, even at the risk of clarity and at the 
expense of losing the advantages of our present scientific construc- 
tions, rather than to work and wait to understand a confused re- 
siduum of experienced reality in terms of already existing scientific 
postulates. It is easier to be mystical than scientific, and to formu- 
late speculatively possible, but practically unverifiable, hypotheses 
than to apply verifiable ones. 

The concept of space and time set forth in this paper can at least 
claim certain advantages as an hypothesis. It furnishes a solution 


8 Poincaré has used this illustration in another connection. 
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to its generating problem,’ the need of thinking space and time as 
infinite, while denying the realization of the infinite number. It has 
a further advantage over Renouvier’s’® conception in that it exhibits 
at once the objective reality and the subjective significance of space 
and time in a simple fashion that accords with common sense. On 
the other hand, it implies a definite philosophical attitude, and must 
stand or fall with the success of that attitude in organizing human 
life in accordance with that need which generates every philosophy ; 
and until set in such an organized system of hypotheses it must 
remain, even to the author, a matter of belief rather than of knowl- 

edge, for knowledge implies the testing of hypotheses not only with 
respect to the problem from which they spring, but also with refer- 
ence to their consistency, with the set of solutions of all other prob- 
lems. Such a development is, however, beyond the bounds of any 
single paper or any few years’ thought. 


HAROLD CHAPMAN BROWN. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


DISCUSSION 
PHILOSOPHY AND THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


DID not hear the two papers to which Professor Creighton 
refers in his recent discussion in this JOURNAL concerning a 
philosephical platform, and, from the abstract published, I can not 
gather much more than that Professor Schmidt and Mrs. Franklin 
think it is high time for philosophers to come to some sort of working 
agreement or platform from which further real progress can be made. 
Now, it is doubtless true that the discussions in philosophical 
journals and at philosophical meetings—discussions which would 
lose their life and meaning if differences, rather than agreements, 
were not emphasized—do often leave the impression that the debaters 
are all at odds, and perhaps even that among the protagonists there 
is no agreement at all either as to methods or as to principles. But 
debate is the very soul of philosophical progress, and the keenest 
controversy, like the bitter quarrels of near relatives, often arises 
amongst those who stand on common ground. In fact, such discus- 
sion can be fruitful only if there be a common ground which is pre- 
supposed in the very antitheses that may be set up. The impression 
®T borrow this term from Dr. Schmidt. Cf. this JouRNAL, Vol. VI., No. 11, 
1909, pp. 281-286. 
«T] (espace) est V’intuition, qui fait pour ainsi dire prendre corps a 
l’exteriorité fundamentale, A l’exteriorité d’une conscience pour une autre con- 
science, et en est le symbole.” Nouveau Monadologie, p. 102. 
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of current philosophical discussion as a sort of Donnybrook fair, in 
which the individual shows his intellectual vigor by hitting a head 
wherever he sees it, is corrected by looking for the common ground 
on which the assailants stand. And this reference to a common 
ground will usually be to a position that has emerged into clearness 
of recognition through the historical development of thought. We 
have all, I take it, for example, gotten beyond the flat opposition of 
empiricism and rationalism bequeathed by seventeenth and eighteenth 
century thought to the nineteenth century. We are all agreed that 
it is by an analysis and resynthesis of experience that philosophy 
proceeds. We are agreed that this experience is neither purely sub- 
jective or objective in the older sense of these terms, and that knowl- 
edge is neither innate nor passively received by the mind. We are 
agreed, I presume, that the mutual implication of subject and object 
renders subjective idealism as false and outworn a theory as ma- 
terialism. Epistemologically we are all realists, and we only begin 
to debate when we set about the interpretation of the objectively real 
in its totality. I am not setting about to supply a platform, for I 
think we already have one; and we have won it through understand- 
ing the historical evolution of philosophy. 

With Professor Creighton I question both the wisdom and the 
possibility of establishing by convention and agreement a complete 
philosophical platform. The actual movement of philosophy is at 
once too complex and too vital to render such a project feasible. 
Philosophy is the persistent endeavor reflectively and coherently to 
interpret experience in its totality. This totality in its evolving 
actuality bears in its bosom too many and varied contents, too much 
shifting of emphasis in interests and aims, too many delicate nuances 
of conception and feeling, too much room and play for the reaction 
of individuality, for it to be either possible or desirable to sum up 
assured results after the manner of such homogeneous and well- 
defined provinces as mathematics and physies. (I notice, however, 
that mathematicians and physicists show ever and anon a healthy 
tendency to go back in history and, from a historical standpoint, to 
hold debate in regard to foundations. ) 

I agree, then, with Professor Creighton in saying that it is in the 
interpretation of the history of philosophy as a meaningful evolution 
that we find whatever platform we need, a platform at once broad in 
its sweep and affording play for the logical vitality that should urge 
us forward. In the systematic understanding of the actual evolu- 
tion of philosophy, a twofold understanding of the succession of past 
stages of thought in the light of present problems, and of present 
problems in the light of their ancestry, there are to be found at once 
points of departure for constructive work to-day and criteria by 
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which we may estimate the probable fruitfulness of any new de- 
parture. And this is quite as true where a new departure may seem 
to call for a break with history as it is where the new is obviously 
continuous with the old. 

If there be no continuity and no forward movement in the his- 
tory of philosophical thinking, if this history be simply a chronicle 
of isolated systems without logical filiation or inner genetic relation- 
ship, then all that the history of philosophy has to teach is the utter 
futility, for serious thinking men, of philosophical endeavor. If, on 
the other hand, the individual thinker to-day will go to school in the 
history of thought, he will find in it both continuity and real evolu- 
tion in the progressive consciousness of problems and their solutions. 
He will learn what philosophy is through knowing what it really has 
been. He will, I, for one, believe, find in the evolution of philosophy 
a progressive clarification as to the nature, meaning, and internal 
relationships of reflective experience in its totality. His own work 
ean start from a standpoint already achieved for good and all, and 
not from one previously passed by and become obsolete. To give an 
example, it is surely lost and useless labor to begin at this date the 
systematic treatment of the relation of mind and body with a ear- 
tesian dualism of attitude. 

I add my words to Professor Creighton’s because, as it seems to 
me, much current writing in philosophy is vitiated either by igno- 
rance of, or indifference to, the history of thought. Such indifference 
or ignorance is not rendered justifiable or profitable by an appeal to 
a great name in the present. The remark is attributed to Professor 
James that we must ‘‘short cireuit’? Kant. The phrase, if it be, 
indeed, his, has Professor James’s usual picturesque and telling 
effect. Nevertheless, be Kant never so barbaric in his terminology, 
be his ‘‘machine shop’’ of categories never so clumsy, philosophy ean 
hardly ‘‘short cireuit’’ him with impunity. Our ‘‘original’’ young 
writers must give him a fair trial before they can with a good face 
electrocute him. Again, one hears or reads now and then with aston- 
ishment of Hegel’s static absolute, which allows no scope for a real 
evolution. One wonders where the critic learned his Hegel. It is 
possibly true that our work may lose the freshness of the morning 
air and give no suggestion of the birds singing,’ but rather of 
pedantic scholarship, if we spend our young years in great part in 
the study of the history of thought, although I doubt whether dusti- 
ness, over-technicality, and lack of verve and swing, will be the neces- 
sary effects of a serious regard for the work that has been done in 
the centuries that have gone by, on a mind naturally clear and fresh. 
That has certainly not been the effect on Professor James himself, 


* James, “A Pluralistic Universe,” p. 265. 
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notwithstanding that he has made a conscientious and fruitful effort 
to render justice to a philosopher to whom he is temperamentally 
hostile. I mean Hegel. 

There is one respect, of especial importance, in which I think 
lack of regard for the actual evolution of philosophy tends to work 
havoe with some of our present workers in philosophy, both in respect 
to their views of the function of philosophy and the present status of 
its main issues. I mean the absence of a right view as to the rela- 
tion of constructive philosophy to the whole living movement of 
human culture. Philosophy, as system or world-insight, is always, 
I take it, the reduction to reflective and maximally coherent con- 
ceptual expression of the organic totality of convictions and points 
of view in regard to the world and man that take shape in the whole 
work of a specific human culture. Philosophy is neither simple nor 
exact, nor does it ever reach in any direction, perhaps, an absolute 
terminus. It lacks the firmness of texture of mathematics, and the 
clearness of outline of physics. And why? Simply because philos- 
ophy involves such a complex and delicate combination and adjust- 
ment of cultural motives and insights. It draws from the positive 
sciences, but no less from the moral, social, political, esthetic, and 
religious atmospheres of any great culture period. Philosophy 
arises from the convergent reflections of light rays that arise in the 
many and seemingly diverse but really connected interests, activities, 
and apercts of a culture. 

If one ignores the historical course of philosophy, one runs the 
danger of losing touch with this intimate association of philosophy 
with the living totality of culture life. To ask that philosophers 
shall establish a concordat, that, by convention, philosophy shall 
find the net certain results of its evolution summed up in a fixed 
set of universally recognized principles or well-defined formulas of 
common agreement, with the expectation that thus philosophy shall 
be able to set out on a peaceful and regular march of development, 
wherein the wicked have ceased from troubling and the weary are at 
rest, is, I submit, to forget this intimate and fruitful interdependence 
of philosophy and the totality of spiritual evolution which conditions 
philosophy and, in turn, is reacted upon by the latter. Intellectual 
and spiritual evolution do not proceed thus. These demands, if it 
were possible to fulfill them, would, by their fulfillment, give the 
death blow to philosophy as a vital element in culture evolution. 
Indeed, on closer view, the more exact sciences are found to make 
use of the historical point of view. There is an increasing tendency 
to recognize the pedagogical value of the historical treatment of the 
natural sciences. Mach’s ‘‘Science of Mechanics’’ is a well-known 
example of this. 
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One is often asked by the layman, what philosophy is about, and 
whether it is not a fruitless logomachy that never arrives. The best 
answer to both these questions, and the best justification of philoso- 
phy, is to be found in the historical consideration of the relation of 
general culture-evolution to the evolution of philosophy. And one 
who gains some inkling of the meaning of this twofold evolution will 
not expect to learn, either in a few words or in a few propositions, 
what the results of philosophy up-to-date are. 

That we have now amongst us vigorous reactions against impos- 
ing historical forms of thought, especially against metaphysical ideal- 
ism, will be productive of good, if these reactions do not go the 
length of shutting the minds of our young philosophical thinkers 
against the clear recognition of our dependence upon, and continuity 
with, the work which has been really achieved by thinkers of old 
time. When one hears Plato dubbed an out and out rationalist, or 
Hegel an apostle of the static, or a psychological idealist of the same 
stripe as Locke and Berkeley, one may well confess misgivings in re- 
gard to the constructive fruitfulness of breaks with the past so 
violent that they produce such perversions of history. 

Frequent plaint is made to-day of the divided and scattered 
character of philosophy. While musty professors are living in the 
past, losing the bloom of their minds in companionship with the 
ghosts of intellectualism, threshing out old straw with Plato and 
Aristotle, Kant, Fichte, and Hegel, we are told that mankind is ery- 
ing out for a new school of thought. And the pragmatists seem to be 
the only group who are really making a brave effort to supply the 
need. But, in reality, are not the division and the distraction, the 
eonflict and confusion, in philosophical thought to-day simply the ex- 
pressions of the confusion and distraction in our whole eulture-life? 
This is an era of transition. The new unified culture to be expressed 
in social organization, moral conviction, religious intuition, and es- 
thethie creation, is doubtless in travail, but it is not yet born. When 
it comes to the full birth philosophy will unify itself, too. In the 
meantime philosophers will, I am convineed, prepare their discipline 
for this work only as they have learned, from the development of 
thought in history, where we now stand, from whence the departures 
must be made, and only as they have gained a sense of the complex 
and delicate interrelationships of human culture in its totality with 
that reflective interpretation of the same, which is philosophy. Its 
present divided and distracted character amongst ourselves philos- 
ophy shares with literature, morality, religion, political science, and 
the whole of our social organization. There is no unifying and 
dominating tendency in our literature to-day, if, indeed, we can be 
said to have a literature at all. Our social morality is in flux, indeed, 
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almost in a state of anarchy. Religion lacks unity, firmness, con- 
sciousness of its own convictions and aims. The theory of political 
and social organization is ‘‘all in the air.’’ It is only in the exact 
sciences, technology, and industry, that we find coherence and 
unity of purpose and aim. Simplicity of data and poverty of aims 
secure for these disciplines their triumphant success. 

A new culture is in travail, and philosophy shares in the travail. 
We can not clearly see the outcome until it arrives, but, in the mean- 
time, to bring the work of the past to bear on the problems of the 
present seems to me to be one of the most indispensable ways by 
which philosophy can prepare itself to do its work in helping to self- 
conscious unity of expression and aim the new culture that is on the 
way. It is equally indispensable, of course, that the philosopher 
should sound the living movements of literature, morality, political 
and social organization, and religion, as well as the positive sciences. 
The study of historical evolution and the contemporary situation 
should quicken and illuminate one another. 


J. A. LEIGHTON. 
HoBarT COLLEGE. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Ethical Aspects of Evolution Regarded as a Parallel Growth of 
Opposite Tendencies. By W. Benett. Oxford. 1908. 


This book, while on the whole well informed and well written, showing 
considerable originality, too, and being constantly stimulating and sug- 
gestive, is somewhat outside the pale of technical philosophy both in its 
manner and in its sophistication, and, accordingly, it may fail to appeal 
to such philosophers as strongly insist on their merely professional tests. 
Aside, however, from the refreshment that always comes with a little 
informality in the manner of a book, especially if literary grace and ordi- 
nary good sense are present, and aside also from the fact that in these 
latter days a certain informality has characterized a good deal of reputable 
and often important philosophical literature, the book here in review cer- 
tainly supports a thesis and makes an important application of a thesis 
which nowadays can not have too much attention from all thinkers. 
Thus, Mr. Benett has put himself plainly in the company of those who 
are assailing the long-entrenched and the strongly-entrenched view that 
evolution is distinctly a linear process, a movement, whatever its seeming, 
and, at most, its only occasional set-backs, towards a certain goal. This 
goal, whether described in terms of coherence and heterogeneity, or in 
terms of a final perfect adaptation, or of ultimate happiness, or of human 
or spiritual supremacy, has always implied a gradual reduction of conflict, 
an ultimate elimination of all opposition. That such a result of evolution 
was consistent rather with an old-time orthodox theology than with the 
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positive facts of organic life or with the logical demands of the evolution 
hypothesis, which certainly forbid any complete and ultimate eliminations, 
was slow to be recognized, a long-standing habit of mind being apparently 
too strong to be overcome all at once. But at last such perfectionistic 
interpretation of evolution is giving way and, among many other things, 
the consequences to ethical theory are great. 

According to Mr. Benett, evolution is the “ equal and parallel progres- 
sion of opposites ” (p. 6 and Ch. I.) and, as to the absolute end or purpose 
of evolution, “at least as long as [the equal progression] is maintained 
it must be impossible to discover that end within the world of experience ” 
(p. 16). A world whose process is always one of well-balanced opposites, 
such as adaptation and misadaptation (p. 23), pleasure and pain (Chap. 
II.), known purposes nad irreducible anomalies (Chap. III.), life and 
death (p. 106), individualism and socialism, or self-assertion and 
obedience (Chap. VIII.), can hardly be said to be moving towards any 
discovered or discoverable goal. But, although thus without any visible 
end or direction, the world’s process may still be significantly a forward 
one. “The essential property of forward evolution is increase of force” 
(p. 65). “ The distinctive characteristic of forward evolution is not the 
elimination of defects, or the acquisition or preservation of advantages, 
but the parallel development of both defects and advantages, accom- 
panied by a continually increasing output of energy” (p. 7, italics mine). 
And, once more, from the important chapter (VII.) on “ Values and Final 
Causes ”: “ The principle which first suggests itself as the main determi- 
nant in all the higher objective values is greatness” (p. 99), and in 
forward evolution characteristically there is “a continuous increase in 
all directions in size, and strength, and dominion over external nature, 
coupled with increased liability to disease and destruction by external 
nature; higher virtues, and lower depths of wickedness; a vastly increased 
volume of problems which have been solved, and of problems which await 
solution; increased simplicity of knowledge and increased complexity; 
wider generalization and a more minute specialization; increased power 
of individual action and increased strictness of subordination to the 
common aims of society ” (p. 102). And the increase thus constituting 
forward evolution and suggesting, not merely an enlargement—intensive 
as well as extensive—of all the factors of evolution, be these seemingly 
positive or negative, but also the persistence of an equal conflict, or of 
equal conflicts, the ratio of opposition plainly remaining always con- 
stant, can mean only that the process (1) as involving a persistent bal- 
ance is subject to a principle of conservation, if not of energy, at least of 
reality, and (2) as involving the increases has an end or purpose, although 
not a visible, or in any way determinable, one. The first of these meanings 
Mr. Benett neglects, but in the second he takes special interest. “ In- 
crease,” he says, “... can not be regarded as an end in itself, and is only 
valuable as a means to anend” (p. 11), and the end, accordingly, to which 
it is a means must be transcendental (pp. 10, 103, et swpe). “ The tran- 
scendental purpose which the necessities of our existence compel us to 
assume as the final cause of all things can not be identified with any 
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human purpose and yet must be such a purpose as is implied in the 
fact, ‘too patent to require proof,’ that the increase in all the anomalous 
elements in our world of experience has been enormous” (p. 104). In 
other words, the increases and the oppositions, the oppositions and the 
increases, imply, not a purpose, but a real purposiveness, in general, that 
is, a transcendental purpose. Even so general a thing as life, ever more 
life, may not be said to be “the cosmic final end,” unless, as few 
would readily understand such an assertion, life were so generally or so 
transcendentally conceived as to include or imply also death, ever more 
death, more certain death and more tragic death (p. 106). 

So evolution has no assignable end. It may, indeed it does, have its 
lines, but it is not uni-linear or it is so only transcendentally, that is to 
say, as I have to understand, only in a way that includes and, with 
apologies for so much unction, sanctifies all its lines, or at once all its 
purposes and all its seeming “ irreducible anomalies,” making every one 
of these participate immediately in the one purpose. And this con- 
clusion has an important outcome for ethics. 

Nor is the outcome, as might be too hastily supposed, fatal to a 
genuinely teleological view or to a teleological method. On the contrary, 
although in this paragraph I may be interpreting rather than literally 
construing or expounding what Mr. Benett has said, it gives teleology 
a freedom which usually has been denied. Thus Mr. Benett’s facts are 
certainly against a teleological absolutism. They are against the teleology 
of a uni-linear process. But he insists on the teleological point of view. 
“ Our method ... must be teleological, and our classification of objects 
as good or bad must be with reference to a final end which we locate in 
the future, and not with reference to the chain of past events” (p. 9). 
But “a purpose that intends everything that happens must be essen- 
tially different from human purpose” (p. 10). So Mr. Benett is plainly 
against any view that, presuming to select and assert some specific end 
or some ideal perfection as the absolute end, is thus either narrowly em- 
pirical or only abstractly and anthropomorphically idealistic instead of 
strictly and truly transcendental; and this position of his involves what I 
should call a freed or also a perfectly spiritual teleology and what would, 
at the same time, be quite consistent with experimentalism and even— 
only save the marks!—with pragmatism and pluralism. Must not the 
strictly and truly transcendental, whether as purpose or unity, as reason 
or ground, or as what any of the philosophers will, be wholly free from 
the limitation or mixture or taint of either isolation or exclusion? Can 
it be in character and still be aloof from the empirical? Intending every- 
thing, does not a truly transcendental purpose give a certain immediate 
reality and morality to everything, sanctifying, if again I may be forgiven 
my offensive unction, not only all conscious purposes, but also whatever 
challenges and opposes such purposes? From the other side, does not ex- 
perimentalism, do not pragmatism and pluralism, make the end or pur- 
pose perfectly transcendental? Yet how poorly the supporters of these 
recent isms have seemed to know their own minds, outdoing—as they 
certainly have with their radical empiricism, and their immediate realism, 
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and their pluralism—the transcendentalism of certain less courageous con- 
temporaries! But Mr. Benett’s pragmatism or perfect transcendentalism 
—which now should we eall it?—is, on the whole, implicit rather than 
explicit. He does not follow his own leading to its final outcome, al- 
though he does, I think, put up some very obvious signs. 

To say the least, Mr. Benett claims for ethics—of course for an evo- 
lutional ethics—a wider view, a more comprehensive interest, than the 
teleological standpoint has usually imparted to it. His freed teleology 
makes this wider interest possible and natural. “The deeds and desires 
of men,” he says, may be either good or bad, as the processes of nature 
are sometimes beneficent and at others destructive, but their value-judg- 
ments are always such as we might put in the mouth of forward evolu- 
tion, could that be represented as a person reflecting with approval on 
his own behavior. The parallel development of adaptation and misadap- 
tation, and the narrowness of the margin by which the organism at all 
stages of evolution maintains its existence against the hostile forces of de- 
cay and destruction, are reflected in the consciousness of man by the paral- 
lel growth of good and evil” (p. 16, italics mine). Thus, judgments of 
value are bound to be more liberal than judgments of what is morally good 
and evil, since the former have regard to what makes for forward evolution, 
while the latter are under the constraint, not of “the transcendental 
end,” but, more narrowly, of some conscious human purpose relatively 
to which things are found beneficient or destructive. “It was not 
their moral qualities which gained for Julius Cesar or Socrates their 
assured eminence; and it would be absurd to rule that all men ought to 
act as they acted. But of the value of their conduct there can be no ques- 
tion... [And by] following up this clue we arrive at the first universal 
dichotomy of ethics. All values fall into one or the other of two classes. 
They are values either of self-assertion or self-effacement, of ambition 
or of goodness ” (pp. 16-17). If conscience, then, imply a feeling for 
value relating to the transcendental end, there must always be an oppo- 
sition between conscience and morality (Chap. V.); and the maintenance 
of this opposition, but only with growth or increase of its two factors, is 
essential to forward moral evolution. Conscience, as against morality, 
would even be made so broad and so deep in its outlook as to see some 
good, some moral, or at least transcendentally, moral good in everything, 
that is, to find everything which is, right—immediately or transcen- 
dentally; and, after all, what does this mean, but that, for an evolutional 
ethics, since evolution is not uni-linear and since the end is transcen- 
dental, the law truly is for man, not man for the law, and that all positive 
morality is experimental? There are always larger values, than those of 
any line or law, waiting to be realized morally. 

So does Mr. Benett interpret evolution ethically, suggesting, as has 
seemed to me, a moral experimentalism and even, in the sense that he 
insists on the one end being transcendental, a pluralistic teleology. 
That he does not always follow his own leading to its end I have already 
suggested, and this I should offer as a criticism of his book. His book, too, 
gives the impression of a certain aimlessness in its own procedure. The 
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chapters are stimulating and rather effectively they hammer away at the 
idea of parallel opposites, but distinct and effective development does not 
characterize their sequence. The last chapter, on “ Measurements,” is 
especially unfortunate in this respect, not merely because it is last, but also 
because, while possessing much interest and while not irrelevant, 
formally it is not an organic part of the book. 


Aurrep H. Lioyp. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


My Inner Life, Being a Chapter in Personal Evolution and Autobiography. 
Joun Beattie Crozier. 2 volumes. London, New York, Bombay, and 
Calcutta: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1908. Pp. xiv +288; ix + 274. 


This is a book of unusual interest. It is the autobiography of a phi- 
losopher, begun when he was scarcely more than forty (p. 519), and com- 
pleted while he was still in the prime of life. The story, so far as outward 
happening is concerned, is singularly uneventful. The boyhood of the 
author was spent at Galt, a village in the far west of Canada, where he 
received his education in the local grammar-school, then under the head- 
ship of Dr. Tassie, a graduate of Dublin University. Fitted for the uni- 
versity at seventeen (it is characteristic of the author that he does not 
mention what university) he remained only a week or two, having yielded, 
much “ to the annoyance of his family and the disgust of his old master,” 
to an overmastering fit of homesickness (p. 137). Four years later he 
returned to take up the study of medicine, which he continued later in 
London, apparently with considerable success, as he received an offer 
from a distinguished physician to be his collaborator in “ certain scien- 
tific investigations,” which, if successfully conducted, would have led him 
almost certainly to a medical lectureship (p. 280). But medicine seemed 
already too narrow a sphere for one whose imagination had been fired 
with the glories of universal knowledge. Accordingly, he refused the 
offer and, practising his profession only so far as was necessary to keep 
soul and body together, devoted himself to his studies, a record of which 
forms the major part of the contents of the book. From the exigencies 
of this hand-to-mouth existence he was delivered by the forethought of a 
grateful patient who, opportunely dying, left him a legacy sufficient to 
relieve his immediate necessities (p. 288). Later he bought “an easily 
worked practise ” on one of the estates projected by Lord Salisbury, and 
there, with the aid of an assistant who relieved him of night work and 
dispensing, led for ten or twelve years an ideal existence, devoting his 
mornings to his patients, his afternoons to work in the special hospitals, 
and his evenings to study (p. 538 sq.). The story of his attempts to 
gain a hearing for his opinions when he had come to a definite conclusion 
in his search; of his visits to editors and men of letters; of his publication 
of a pamphlet at his own expense, the extra copies of which long furnished 
him with a supply of shaving paper; of the failure of his health and the 
threatened loss of his eyesight, and of his final suecess and recognition 
at a time when long-continued misfortune had all but brought him to 
despair, is related at length. We hear of a certain young lady who had 
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consented to be his companion in his philosophic search (p. 464), but who 
or what she was we are not informed. We learn too of trials which beset 
him in the later years of his practise, due largely to the pernicious cus- 
tom of medical insurance which, attracting innocent souls by its promise 
of cheap medical treatment, robbed of their rightful sustenance not only 
those long established in the profession, but younger men who in their 
eagerness for present gain did not realize that they were killing the 
goose which laid the golden egg (p. 539 sq.). Beyond this we learn little 
of the author’s outward circumstances. It is the story of his inner life 
which interests him and us. 

Of the circumstances which led to the writing of the autobiography, 
the author gives the following account. Disappointed in the reception of his 
earlier work, he felt that if his “life-work were about to be thwarted either 
by sheer bad luck (as at that time seemed not unlikely), or by the indispo- 
sition of the public to consider unfamiliar doctrines when put in a purely 
abstract and impersonal way, it might still be possible to obtain consider- 
ation for these doctrines if presented in a different form. At any rate, 
like Sir Walter Scott, I felt that some fresh shuffle of the cards was 
necessary if my work were to go on at all, and in what other form than the 
autobiographical could I present my ideas unless indeed as a novel, in 
which, however, for want of space, justice could only be done to a small 
division of the subject” (p. 519). 

It must be confessed that the choice of method was a happy one. 
The book is written with enthusiasm and in an entertaining style. The 
story of the boyhood of the lonely child in a remote village in the woods 
of Canada, has a singular attractiveness. The character sketches with 
which the book opens are vivid and lifelike. The abstract ideas, to the 
pursuit of which the author’s best energies were given, are clothed with 
a certain genial human interest through the enthusiasm which he brings 
to their pursuit, and the vividness with which he realizes their presence. 
Even those who have no interest in Mr. Crozier’s philosophy will find pleas- 
ure in reading the book, and will sympathize with the author’s characteri- 
zation of it when he says that “ begun as it was at a time when my life- 
work seemed a failure, my health broken, my hopes desperate and my 
sky clouded by isolation and gloom, it was and still remains, like the 
David Copperfield of Dickens, the child of my heart” (p. 520). 

There are three different points of view from which Mr. Crozier’s 
book may be judged. We may look upon it as a human document, the 
story of the inner development of a life; we may regard it as a criticism 
of thought, a series of judgments passed by one thinker upon the work 
of others; or, finally, we may look upon it as a contribution to philosophy, 
a record of independent thinking upon the great themes of human inter- 
est. It is the last aspect of the book which will have most interest to the 
readers of this review. But, a word or two may be said of the two former 
as well. 

Of the charm of the book as a human document I have already given 
a hint. The character whose picture is portrayed in its pages is one of 
singular naiveté, alertness, and interest. It is not every one who at forty 
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has gained such a sense of the importance for humanity of the story of 
his own inner development that he makes haste to record it in all its de- 
tails lest the vividness of the first impression fade and so mankind suffer 
what might otherwise prove an irreparable loss. One is struck by the 
extraordinary range and freshness of Mr. Crozier’s sympathies. Each 
department of human knowledge and experience—and in turn he 
traverses them all—excites in him the same intense interest, and upon 
each he brings to bear his own individual judgment with an inde- 
pendence as great as if no thinker had ever observed similar phe- 
nomena before. Coupled with this there is an accuracy of observation 
and of description which gives extraordinary vividness to the pictures 
drawn for us by the author’s pen. The account of his visit to Carlyle 
may be cited as a case in point (pp. 376-393). 

As a criticism of thought, too, the book has marked excellencies. In 
the course of his work the author has occasion to comment on most of the 
leading thinkers of the past and of the present, and what he has to say, 
if not always original or profound, is always fresh and interesting. His 
exposition of Emerson’s teaching, for example, is unusually clear and 
helpful (p. 394sq.). Mr. Crozier is master of a picturesque and luminous 
style, a style which he himself tells us was wrought out little by little by 
painful effort, as he discovered to his infinite surprise that men’s eagerness 
for abstract thought, like their fondness for ‘bitter medicine, is not so 
great that they are willing to receive either without a plentiful accom- 
paniment of sugar coating. 

When one comes to the value of the book as a permanent contribution 
to human thought one is more hesitant of passing favorable judgment. 
At this date in the history of philosophy it is not easy to add anything 
to the sum of human knowledge, and one approaches with a natural sus- 
picion a book which, after passing in review the work of the great 
masters of the past from Plato to Spencer, sums up for us in a separate 
chapter “ my contribution” (pp. 427-457). This contribution it is not 
easy to condense into a few words. It is, in brief, the effort to dis- 
cover a scale for the measurement of values in the law of the human 
mind itself, and the application of this principle to the interpretation of 
the universe at large, with a view to discovering similar values inwrought 
into the structure of the cosmos. In the presence of this norm or scale, 
in the mind, but not of it, sitting as judge over values and assigning them 
their relative place, Mr. Crozier believes that he has discovered the perma- 
nent ideal, of which philosophy and religion alike are in search, the 
eternal in the temporal, which makes it possible to give both to the spirit 
of man and to the universe on which it is nourished, an abiding worth. 

Most of the ideas with which the author deals will be familiar to the 
student of thought. The distinction between the order of facts and the 
order of values is fundamental to his thinking. This, he tells us, he 
learned from the poetic thinkers, by which title he describes men like 
Emerson, Carlyle, Goethe, and—singularly enough—Newman, but he 
criticizes them for giving too little attention to the physical structure of 
the universe and, above all, to the dependence of the human mind upon 
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the brain which conditions its activity. The necessity of recognizing this 
dependence at all points he learned from Spencer, and his attempt is to 
unify the causal view of the universe, which he gained from him, with 
the value judgments of the poets and the prophets, in such a way as to 
preserve the unity and proportion of values which make the world of 
our experience what it is and give charm and interest to life. His 
quarrel with “the psychologists” and “the metaphysicians,” whom he 
classifies together under these comprehensive rubrics, is, that in their 
analysis of the processes of knowledge into their elements, they have dis- 
solved the vital unity which we find in experience, and so are unable to 
give any fruitful interpretation of the actual world in which we live. 
What we want to know, he tells us, is not so much the elements of hu- 
man knowledge, as the order and relations in which they meet us in ac- 
tual experience, a power which the great dramatists like Shakespeare so 
signally possessed. 

Those who desire to follow Mr. Crozier’s thought further will find his 
opinions fully developed in his “ Civilization and Progress,” and in his 
“ History of Intellectual Development on the Lines of Modern Evolution,” 
of which the first and third volumes only have as yet appeared. What- 
ever may be our judgment of his solution of the problem he proposes, 
there can be no doubt that it is one of cardinal importance, and, in these 
days of elaborate specialization, it is refreshing to be recalled to the 
larger aspects of the philosophical problem which render it of perennial 
interest to all educated men. 

Wituiam Apams Brown. 

Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Six hundred persons attended the Sixth International Congress of 
Psychology, which met at Geneva during the week of August 3-7. The 
question of the determination of colors was put in the hands of an inter- 
national committee consisting of Professor Nagel, of the University of 
Rostock, Professor Asher, of the University of Berne, Professor Thiery, 
of the University of Louvain, Professor Larquier, of the University of 
Lausanne, Professor Yerkes, of Harvard University, and a chemist to be 
selected by the committee. The following committee was appointed to 
consider the question of psychological terminology, to prepare a draft of 
equivalent terms, and to draw up propositions relevant to the question: 
Professor Baldwin, Professor Claparéde, Professor Ferrari, and Professor 
Lipmann. The following resolution was unanimously adopted: “ All 
persons who create a new word belonging to the vocabulary of psychol- 
ogy should construct the word so that it, or a word closely resembling it, 
may be adopted by the chief languages.” The seventh meeting of the 
congress is to be held in the United States. A committee of organization 
has been appointed consisting of the following officers: honorary presi- 
dent, Professor William James; president, Professor J. M. Baldwin; 
vice-presidents, Professor Edward Titchener and Professor James Mc- 
Keen Cattell; general secretary, Professor J. B. Watson. 


Tue following French editions of philosophical books are of interest: 
several of the works of Schopenhauer appearing in the volume entitled 
“ Métaphysique et esthétique ” in the “ Bibliographie de philosophie con- 
temporaine.” This volume will contain “ Doctrine de la connaissance et 
métaphysique,” ‘“ Spéculation transcendante sur l’apparence,” “ Pré- 
méditation qui régne dans la destinée de chacun,” “ Pensées se référant a 
Vintellect,” “ Métaphysique du beau et esthétique,” “Sur l’intéressant ”; 
a translation of “ Précis de Psychologie de M. William James,” by MM. 
Baudin et Bertier; and a translation of Schiller’s “Studies in Hu- 
manism.” 


Amono the Englishmen to receive the degree of doctor of philosophy 
at the recent celebration at Leipzig were Sir Archibald Geikie, the geol- 
ogist and Dr. James Ward, professor of philosophy in the University of 
Cambridge. 

At the recent meeting of the Paris Academy of Science on August 18, 
the permanent secretary gave an eulogy of Professor Simon Newcomb. 
Professor Newcomb was a foreign associate of the academy. 








